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INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP AND RELIGION 


"We pray, 'Give us this day ovr daily bread." Would any of us confine 
this prayer to bread for Americans alone? And daily bread cannot come in 
time to Europe unless we in the United States maks it possible not as a pal- 
liative through alms, but through real international friendship. Organized 
religion can help by giving leadership and voice to the understanding of our 
countrymen. This is the great opportunity for religion." 


The above comment is made by Mr. Edward A. Filene in an article in the 
September CENTURY. Mr. Filene is the head of the Filene Stores in Boston, 
which have long been operating under a scheme of democratic management by the 
eMployes. Mr. Filene is one of the leading Jewish citizens of this country. 


CHURCHES AT WORK FOR DISARMAMENT 


Word comes from many quarters of preparations for very definite par- 
ticipation by churches and Church Federations everywhere in the arousing of 
public interest and opinion on the disarmament conference. 


From one city comes word that: 


"We will suggest to our churches that Sunday, November 6th, he observed 
as widely as possible as a special day of prayer, self-examination and sup- 
plication for the guidance and blessing of God on the international Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armaments, and that the churches be open for per- 
sonal prayer throughout the week of the conference. Ws have tentative plans 
in connection with our evangelistic movement to stage a large Sunday School 
parade on the afternoon of Armistice Day, with a mass meeting on that even- 
ing in the central part of the city." 


The Wichita, Kansas, Federation of Churches is promulgating "Ten Ques- 
tions Intended to Stimulate Thought": 


"1. What is the meaning of trues neighborliness among nations? 
"2. Can an American citizen be an adequate Christian without being 
heighborly in his attitude toward such people as the Mexicans and the Japa- 
nese? 
"3, Is it Christian for America to spend more than 88¢ out of every 
dollar of its Federal taxes for war purposes? 
"4, Can international relations be Christianized without some sort of 
a League of Nations with America in it? 
"5, Can we believe in Foreign Missions and at the same time despise 
the ‘backward races'? 
"6. On what conditions will a Christian American be able to forgive a 
defeated enemy? 
"7, Ought Christian America to be preparing for the ‘next war’? Would 
it not be good statesmanship to spend at least as much in preparations for 
peace? 
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"8, Ought the Christian Church to urge some ‘moral equivalent for war'? 
May conscription be applied by the state for other than military service? 
"9, What has Christian America to do with 'Abroad*? 
"10. What is the Christian interpretation of ‘America First '?" 
Still another city reports successful out door meetings in the interest 
of disarmament. 


Many ministers are preaching from time to time on the question and 
considerable space has been given to its discussion in a number cf Federation 
bulletins. 


“ The Portland, Oregon, Federation of Churches is planning a big demonstra- 
tion in the interest of disarmament and is organizing a strong Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill. 


The Greater Boston Federation of Churches has passed a resolution which 
"solemnly memorializes not only its own constituency but all persons with faith 
in God's Fatherhood and in human brotherhoods 


"Pirst, to make world disarmament and a righteous solution of Pacific 
problems by the Conference subjects of constant prayer. . .« « .e 


"Second, to study for pulpit use and in adult classes and forums the 
great questions that are to be discussed in the sescions of the Conference and 
in especial America's relations with Japan and China. . .« . . 


"Third, to observe Sunday, November 6 in all churches with public suppli- 
cations for divine guidance in the sessions of the Conference with special ser- 
mons as to the Christian significance of this international gathering. 


"Fourth, to set apart Armistice Day, Friday, November 11, the date of the 
convening of the Vonferencs, as a Day of Prayer and Convocation ....." 


The Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 
has for several weeks been perfecting a comprehensive program cf education 
throughout the churches on the necessity for a sweeping reduction of armamants. 
Material has been prepared for the use of pastors in helping to form public 
opinion which will make possible genuine results from the Conference. Outlines 
of spacial services in the churches are included. The packet may be secured for 
25 cents. The Commission’s program will be presentei1 fully in the next issue 
of INFORMATION SERVICE. 


The September Book Review Service, te be issued this week by the Re- 
search Department, contains several titles of especial importance in connection 
with disarmament. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


This is the title of an able editorial in THE NATION, New York, for 
September zl. Although unsigned it is from the pen of Norman M. Thomas editor 
of the World Tomorrow who has recently become associated with the Nation. The 
burden of the article is that no Conference on the Limitation of Armaments can 
lead the world toward peace unless it attacks the root causes of war. The 
limitation of armaments can, to be sure, save millions in taxes, reduce the 
menace of a military caste, lessen the danger from "jingo" psychology and reduce 
the evils resulting from private profit in armament-making. But if the status 
quo in international politics and diplomacy remains unchanged the possibility 
of war will not be more remote. 
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Even so, the writer considers that our poets, writers and preachers can 
render a distinctive service in accepting a new commandment, "Thou shalt not 
make the next war holy." It is not for such issues as Yap and the Mexican oil 
wells that men fight but "for a menaced fatherland, for liberty, and for all 
the beautiful ideals which war betrays." Quoting Anatole France he goes on 
to say that “the worst wars are idealist wars. If you fight a man because he 
has what you want, some sort of settlement is possible; if you fight him because 
you consider yourself God's agent and him the devil’s there can be no ground 
for peace." 


The final test of the coming conference, Mr. Thomas concludes, may well 
be "the measure in which it conceals or reveals the truth that peace is neither 
the product of a diffuse sentimentality, nor attainable by some simple formula, 
but the consequence of a way of life which hitherto men have rejected in their 
social, economic, and international relations." 


From an entirely different point of view the New York TIMES said 
editorially on September 19: 


"It is policy that makes Government expenditure, and it is international 
policy that piles up military appropriations. Once secure sanctioned agreements 
between nations which make heavy armaments superfluous, and they will drop of 
their own weight." 


CREDIT MEN ON DISARMAMENT 


The Board of Directors of the National Association of Credit Men have 
taken action in part as follows (as reported in the press of September 21): 


"In the restoration of world affairs, and to prevent, if prevention is 
possible, a similar deluge, nationalism must give way to internationalism 
and armaments must be reduced. With this conviction we applaud sincerely 
the motives and intent that have guided the President of this great republic 
to seek a conference of nations for the purpose of reaching an understanding 
for the reduction of armaments and to control ambitions that might prove 
dangerous to the future peace and welfare of the world." 


THE CHURCH AS EMPLOYER 


The following extracts from a letter to the CHRISTIAN CENTURY, August 
18 present what to its writer seems to be a dilemma. 


"There are in our town two churches building. ... They represent two 
of our great Protestant denominations of America. In each instance the pas- 
tor believes in industrial democracy and preaches it vigorously from his 
pulpit. Nevertheless the churches are being built by contractors who ex- 
Clude union carpenters on the plea of open shop. .. . 


"The carpenters contend that it is the bankers who are controlling the 

attitude of the contractors. They say that this is a device by which the 
financial powers hope to break the back of the Building Trades Council. 
What they want is the right to make their own arrangements with the contrac- 
tors directly, without financial interference. To this end they hoped that 
we could get them a hearing before the board of commerce or some such repre- 
sentative body of employers. ... 
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"It is our opinion that an open shop which excludes union labor is 
really a closed non-union shop, and that a union shop which excludes non- 
union labor is really a closed shop. Vie feel therefore that until employer 
and employes are willing to negotiate on the basis of & real Open shop or 
some other principle which may commend itself to both, it would be unfair 
to the churches to attempt to speak in behalf of either party. ... 


"The whole situation is distressing to an honest man. We must face 
facts. We must realize that we live in a real world. We must not let our 
ideals run too far ahead of us. But of what value is it to preach social 
justice when on our own building lots we have economic warfare? 


"I have simply tried to present a problem. Doubtless others are facing 
it. Have you any counsel? 


"A Church Federation Secretary." 
“THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION" 


The Personnel Manager of a Boston manufacturing concern, in an interest- 
ing review of "The Church and Industrial Reconstruction", commends the courage 
of the Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook which made possible the 
issuance of the book. Among other things he says: "The language is restrain- 
ed - never violent, - due allowance is made for offc.etting arguments, rancor 
never enters, bitterness or sarcasm is totally rvled out, and a splendid detach- 
ment keeps the book free of controversial temper". He adds that he is making 
these comments "not as one who approves because he has had his opinions en- 


dorsed, but out of greater enthusiasm as one who has had his views changed". 


The review was prepared for the particular purpose of bringing the 
book to the attention of the directors of the company. 


The Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook has had the satis- 
faction of receiving wide and almost uniform commendations of this volume, 
Persons of wide knowledge and influence in Great Britain have declared it to 
be the most helpful treatment of the subject which they have seen. An effort 
will be made during the coming year to promote the use of thse book very widely 
among study groups in churches, in colleges and in Christian Associations. 


FEARLESS ATTITUDE OF CHURCH ON CRITICAL QUESTION 


Without reference to the merits of the Irish question, Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman’s comments in THE CHURCHMAN of September 10 are highly significant: 


"Quite the most remarkable event of modern times, in the relation of 
politics to the Established Church here has been the defiant condemnation, 
by the archbishops and bishops, of the Government policy in Ireland, I be- 
lieve you have to go back more than two centuries -- to the revolt, trial 
and acquittal of the 'Seven Bishops' -- to find a parallel instance. .... 


"Most of the church leaders have signed united protests to the Govern- 
ment, or have issued condemnation in 'charges' to their dioceses. They nave 
been warmly rebuked by Mr. Lloyd George himself, who was told them sharply 
to mind their own business and. to leave Government policy in Ireland to 
Statesmen and soldiers -- a remarkable doctrine from cone who was a leading 
Free Churchman in Wales when the ministers pract’cally controlled the Govern- 
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ment of the country. But his rebuke has received many spirited replies 
from the bishops, themselves. . . 


"Thetever may bo thought of the rightness or wrongness of their action, 
nO one can question its courage and unselfishness - more especially as every 
righ position in the Church, from the archbishoprics downwards, is in the 
gift of the very Government they have been attacking. . . « - 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND TO DISCUSS VITAL CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The program for the English Church Congress which is to meet this year 
at Birmingham from October 11-14 is outlined in THE CHURCHMAN of September 10. 
It includes such subjects as: 


"Moral Values in Christian Faith, Moral Values in Christian Practice, Sexual 
Relationship, Property - its Rights and Responsibilities, Capital, Labor and 
Competition, Recreation, The Problem of Adolescence, Women's Position in the 
Ministry of the Church, Right and Responsibilities of the Laity with Regard to 
the Church and Her Services, Shristianity, Nationalism and Internationalism.* 


This array of subjects should be instructive to American churchmen. The Bishop 
of Birmingham will preside. 


CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND CITIZENSHIP 


Word has recently come to this country of a very interesting project 
which is under way in Englend Looking toward the holding of a conference in 1923 
which shall bring together "all the elements that make uv British Christianity" 
for the discussion of the question - "hat is the divine purpose for humanity 
and the divine method of carrying that purpose into effect?" This is recognized 
es a considerable undertaking and the prospectus of the council which has the 
project in charge says: 


"In the task of preparation for it nothing would seem to be more 
important than a full and expert enquiry into the fundamental problems of 
theology upon which Christian social teaching must be based. Wrong ideas 
about God can be discovered to be the most fruitful source of errors in 
practice; and if we are to discuss the Christian attitude tovards reform, 
we must start by asking ourselves what is the divine purpose for humanity 
end the divine msthod of carrying that purpose into effect. Such questions 
as the relation of love to freedom and to the use of force. or as the recon- 
Ciling of individual with corporate obligation, or as the place of sex, 
nationality and race in the scheme of things, have to be investigated before 
we can apply our gospel to the details o? economic and political life. It is 
apparently from their uncertainty as to the Christian doctrine on these more 
abstract matters that the hesitations and inconsistencies of Christian be- 
haviour are derived." 


The Bishop of Manchester is Chairman of the Council. 
A UNIQUE INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


THE MOVING PICTURE AGE for August contains an article (p. 7) by George 
J. Zehrung from which the following is taken: 


"Seven years ago the Industrial Department .f the International Com- 
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mittee of Young Men's Christian Association, believing that the industrial 
worker was interested in knowing what other workers were doing and how they 
were doing it, established the Industrial Motion Picture Bureau. Through 
the courtesy of the National Association of Manufacturers a nucleus of three 
films was secured -- an interesting thought in contrast to the situation to- 
day, for now the Y.M.C.A. maintains a library of over 700 reels, and pro- 
vides, without cost to exhibitor or audience, an average of 1,300 exhibi- 
tions per month, Last year attendance at these .howings totaled more than 
3,000,000 persons, as compared with a total of 424,000 in 1918. These exhi- 
bitions have been conducted in Association buildings, factories, halls, 
clubs, parks, and playgrounds by Association secretaries, and films have 
been distributed for use in churches, schools, etc." 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN HOTEL WORKERS 


The National Consumers League is making an effort to apply its well 
known slogan of responsibility of the purchaser for working conditions, ina 


new field. 


A letter has recently gone out to National organizations requesting 
that preference be given in selection of cities for conventions to those local- 
ities “in which women hotel workers are protected against excessive hours of 
work, seven day labor, work after ten o'clock at night, and where they are as- 
sured of a wage equal to the least amount upon which a woman can live in 
health." An accompanying phemphlet indicates that in only five states and the 
District of Columbia are these standards established by law - California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, North Dakota, Massachusetts. 


AN INCIDENT IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


The unemployment situation in New York has been made more dramatic re- 
cently by the efforts of Urbain Ledoux, to feed the men and provide jobs. His 
plan, which he had already followed somewhat unsuccessfully in Boston, was to 
hole an "auction" at which needy men would sell their services for a week to 
those who would provide board and lodging. 


The pojiice announced that he could not hold an "auction" in New York. 
He was not allowed to give the men rolls which he had purchased nor to hold a 
meeting in a hall which he had hired for the purpose. 


A restaurant manager from whom he had purchased a quantity of meal 
tickets refused to redsem them later explaining that he was afraid of the 
police. At 11 o’clock at night when Ledoux undertook to hold his “auction" 
the police charged the wen causing a riot althcugh the crowd had been orderly 
before, 


The newspapers heave been almost unanimous in their condemnation of what 
is regarded as one of the worst instances of police brutality with little or no 
Provocation. The New York TIMES which is not considered sympathetic with labor 
gave perhaps the most detailed account. On September 19 the TIMES in a two- 
Column story pictured the pathetic condition of the men in the parks as seen by 
& philanthropist who spent the night among them. A reporter for the New York 
WORLD who joined the crowd of unemployed also declared that the "most impress- 
ing point I remarked was the conspicuous absence from the unemployed ranks of 
any who were not genuine cases of. distress." Ledoux has made no iurther ef- 
fort to rcpeat in New York his Boston auctioneering performance which was re- 
Ported to be displeasing to labor in that city. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


When the President’s Conference on Employment assembled on September 
25, it had before it an extraordinary survey of unemployment conditions and 
measures dealing with unemployment by Ernest Greenwood of the International 
Labor Organization of the League of Nations. (See, New York TIMES, September 
18). Tne International Labor Organization was set up by Part 13 of the Treaty 
of Peace and includes 49 nations. It receives it financial support from the 
League but the League has no control over its deliberations. It has an annual 
assembly in which there are 4 representatives of each member nation. Its sece 
retariat is the International Labor Offices. 


Mr. Greenwood's analysis makes it clear that unemployment is an inter=- 
rational as well as a national problem as illustrated by the fact that Mr. 
Arthur Balfour of England, representing the high speed tool industry of Shef- 
field, stated before our Senate Finance Committee that the proposed tariff on 
steel in our new tariff bill would close half the steel manufacturing establish- 
ments in that city. Furthermore, Mr. Greenwood is convinced that each industry 
must bear responsibility for adequately maintaining the operative and his fam- 
ily during any period of unemployment for which he is not responsible. 


The problem of unemployment is discussed under four heads: cyclical 

(of which the present is an example); seasonal; casual; and unemployment due to 
changes in industry. The main causes cf unemployment are asserted to be fluce 
tuations of trade, the chief cause of cyclical unemployment; the tendency to 
large scale production resulting in combinations and the shutting down of small 
ani inefficient plants; the immobility cf labor, a contributory cause of unem- 
ployment; industrial changes (in machinery, marketing, finance, etc.); inade- 
quate management, resulting in excessive labor turnover; industrial disputes. 


There are three main methods of meeting unemployment: (1) unemployment 
insurance; (2) free public employment exchanges on a naticnal scais; (3) the 
organization of public works to meet unemployment changes. Sometimes tese 
three measures are coordinated. The writer discusses these measures in some 
detail, 


There follows a survey of unemployment conditions abroad giving an es- 
timate of over twe and a quarter million of unemployed workers in Great Britain, 
an alarmingly large figure, and three hundred thousand unemployed in Germany. 
Accurate figures for France were not available. In Italy where there is com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance, conditions are reported to be not so serious 
as in other countries, Unemployment also appears to be lessening in Japan. 


A memorandum was submitted by Mr. alter N. Polakov, a well known en- 
ginesr, to Mr. Hoover, who, it is reported, referred to it in his address at 
the opening of the Conference. The memorandum reads in part: 


"There are ready at hand production equipment materials, producing 
workmen, engineers, and need for the products. What is lacking is money and 
a fegling of confidence. But we can make goods and use goods, and let the 
money follow as wo did under pressure of war necessity. Our problem is to 
start idle wheels. 


"Owners of factories which are now running at 5 or 10 per cent capacity, 
are carrying overhead charges at a loss. Let some authorized local group, 
representing those interested in the production of goods, go to a factory 
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MORE ABOUT THE STEEL STRIKE 


A second volume by the Interchurch Commission of Inquiry which inves- 
tigated the great Steel Strike will be released to the press during the week 
of October 2nd, It will appear under the title "Publis Opinion and the Steel 
Strike", 
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THE DENVER TRAMWAY STRIKE REPORT 


(This article in not Released for Publication until Monday October 24.) 


The report cf a joint investigation undertaken last Summer by the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Council and the Denver 
Commission of Religious Forces, into the causes of the Denver Tramway Strike of 
1920, has been made public this week. It is the story of an undertaking that 
appears to be unique in two respects; first, it was an investigation into a 
critical industrial situation by a group of local churchmen, representing Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews, quite on their own initiative; secondly, it involved 
the cooperation in this difficult enterprise of two national church councils. 


The investigation was made by Dr. Edward T, Devine, one of the fore- 
most sccial workers and writers in America, Rev. John A. Ryan, a noted Catholic 
economist, and Dr. John A. Lapp, a well known authority on social legislation. 
The thoroughly ingenuous cooperation and harmony of viewpoint which these in- 
vestigators were able to maintain made their investigation, quite apart from 
the findings, a notable event. 


The report presents a disquieting array of facts regarding the indus- 
trial situation which obtains not only in Denver, but in many large cities, 
Through the failure of the public and of the Tramway Company to arrive at a 
basis of operation that would make possible the continuance of service with a 
reasonable return on investment and a good wage, a conflict overwhelmed the 
city, which resulted in the violent death of several innocent persons at the 
hands of armed strikebreakers, the destruction of valuable property, and the 
breeding of pernicious hatreds which still persist. The strike-breaking enter- 
prise carried on by the company with the manifest approval of the State and City 
authorities was of the sort which leads to the gravest social consequences. The 
publicity methods employed by the Company to discredit the Union are declared 
inthe report to have been of a most mischievous and inexcusable character. A 
careful study of the personnel of the striking employes revealed that they were 
of high average character, good citizens, and comparatively free from radical 
tendencies, The violent outbreaks for which the public, lacking information, 
held them responsible, appear to have been perpetrated for the most part by 
others, 


The “open shop" movement is discussed as having a bearing on the situa- 
tion, although its influence could not be measured. The strike was in part pro- 
voked by what the Tramway employes considered an attitude of hostility to their 
union, on the part of the Company. The open shop movement in its typical mani- 
festations furnished the psychological background for the struggle. 


Further, the report shows clearly how, under economic pressure threaten- 
ing the denial of a living wage, supplemented by hostile sentiment, even conser- 
vative men do unjustifiable things. The Tramway men struck in the face of a re- 
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straining order from the court which their official spokesman had engaged, for 
them, to obey. There were mitignting circumstances, but the fact remains that 
the men vecklessly alienated public opinion by taking into their own hands a 
matter which was resting with the court. 


Following are several paragraphs from the Summary of the Reports 


"Mspecially pernicious is the throwing of a public service issue into 
partisan politics. A matter in which the entire community has so vital an 
interest should never become merely a means to private political ends." 


"Further, it is impossible to excuse a great municipality for not pro- 
viding eat public expense and under strictly public control an adequate, dis- 
ciplined police force which would make the impcrtation of armed guards an 
unthinkeble alternative. There is no more disturbing influence in industry 
at the present time than the tendency to transfer the police power of govern- 
ment to privately controlled agents who are irrespensive to the claims of 
justice and who are deyoid of that discipline which the successful exercise 
of police power requires. ‘That the consequences of importing armed men to 
guard and operate the street cars included a heavy toll of life, for which 
no jury has fixed responsibility, is a disquieting fact which remains a moral 
liability of the entire community." 


"The Tramvay Company in accordance with very general practice, employed 
spies to learn what the men were doing. It is contended that this is an une 
avoidable practice. But a sensitive conscience can only look with stern 


disapproval upon a practice which substitutes suspicion for confidence and 
treachery for honest deaiing. The spy system defeats itself. It deceives 

no one, and it invites counter-espionage. Its agents tend to provoke the 
evils which thsy are supposed to check. It is admittedly a war measure, 

ust we admit that industry is normally war? The whole system is undoubtedly 
one of the most disruptive influences in our industrial order." 


Single copies of the Report will be mailed on request; extra copies, 
15 cents. 


(This report was announced last Fall, and an advance statement of find- 
ings was given out, but the report has only now attained final form. The in- 
quiry assumed a very cemplicated character and the i111 canvass of every dis- 
puied question has consumed much time.) 


"THE CHURCH AND A WARLESS WORLD" 


The Pederal Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 
is circulating its disarmament message "The Church and a Warless Worid" by the 
thousands of copies. It carries the first draft of "A Creed for Believers in 
@Warless World" which is doubtless dastined to become the "International Creed" 
of the churches which will correspord te the well known "Social Creed". The 
ten articles of this confession of international faith are as follows: 


WE BELIEVE in a svesping reduction of armaments. 

Wh BELIEVE! in interrational law, courts of justice and boards of arbi- 
tration, 

WE BELIEVE in a world-wide asseciation of nations for world peace. 

WE BELIEVE in equality of race treatment. 

WE BELIEVE that Christian patriotism demands the practice of good-will 
between nations. . 
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WE BELIEVE that nations no less than individuals are subject to God’s 
immutable morals laws. 

WE BELIEVE that peoples achieve true welfare, greatness and honor through 
just dealing and unselfish service. 

WE BELIEVE that nations that are Christian have special international 
obligations. 

WE BELIEVE that the spirit of Christian brotherhood can conquer every 


barrier of trade, color, creed and race. 
WE BELIEVE in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves to its achievement. 


The message is prefaced with an appeal to 150,000 churches in America 
concerning the observance of Sunday, November 6, as a day of prayer, of Armis- 
tice Day for the holding of services as requested by President Harding, and of 
the intervening days by special meetings devoted to a consideration of the pro- 
blems of the Conference; further suggestions are made for a continuous study 
during the sessions of the Conference of the issues which will be before it, A 
suggested program for the observance of Sunday, November 6, is included in the 
message, and a series of topics to be discussed during that week. 


Among the data included in the pamphlet are the following: 
The Cost of the Great War 
Direct cost not counting interest . «+ « « « $186,000,000,000 


All costs, direct or indirect, including loss of 
shipping, damaged property, lost of production, etc. .. « « $355,291,719,815 


National Debts 
1913 1920 
United States of America . .. « $1,028,000,000 24,974,000,000 
Great Britain 3,485,000,000 39,314,000,000 
France ef © © © © © © © 6,346,000,000 46,025,000,000 


United States Expenditures, 1920 


° $2,890,000,000 -- 63,2 per cent 
+ 1,348,000,000 -- 29,4 per cent 
92.6 per cent 
- 220,000,000 4.8 per cent 
° 65,000,000 1.4 per cent 


Past Wars oer © © @ 
Past and Future Wars . 

Civil Departments . ... 

Public Works 

Research, public health, education 
and development . . « 59,000,000 -- 1.8 per cent 


In August, 1921, Great Britain voted to build four new battleships big- 
ger and heavier than any yet existing, because of America’s undiminished speed 
in her naval program. These new British battleships have not yet been begun. 


CHURCH CONFERENCE ASSUMES NEW LEADERSHIP 


Ths Industrial Relations Committee of the Wisconsin Conference of Con- 
tip 2c Churches submitted a report on October 5 from which the following 
8 taken: 


"We all know how difficult it is for the public, the average good citi- 
zen, to get the real facts about any industrial issue or problem, especially 
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when a conflict is joined. Then both sides to the controversy, hasten into 
print and throw out ‘a smoke screen’ concealing or garbling many essential 
facts. The public is fed on propaganda. 


"The church on the other hand has a unique advantage in gathering and 
making known the unbiased facts. Both employers and employees are in its 
congregation and on its committees. Its specialty is goodwill, mutual con- 
fidence, fair dealing and the unvarnished truth, and nothing is needed so 
much to harmonize and construct our industrial life in America, as just 
these things.” 


The report states that the Committee has studied, under expert guidance, 

a number of plants in the State with a view to gaining light on the problem of 
Christianizing industrial relationships. The employers received the Committee 
cordially and gave it a free hand. A beginning, only, has been made and the 
Committee is "feeling its way.” It proposes to continue its work cautiously 

but resolutely: "Our motto is the scriptural one 'Be swift to hear, slow to 
speak, slow to wrath’. But sometimes we must speak, Sometimes the church and 
its ministers ought to speak and when we do, we propose that our speech shall 

be weighty with facts." 


The Committee has made overtures to the Methodist Conference, which has 
now appointed a committee on industrial relations, and to the Presbyterian 
Synod, which is expected to take similar action. The report suggests the pos- 
sibility of a wide extension of this plan, the work of the various committees 
to be cleared and coordinated through the Compission on the Church and Social 
Service, and the findings to be given publicity through INFORMATION SERVICK. 


WHERE LOW WAGES STILL PREVAIL 


The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission has made an award fixing a 
minimun wage for women in the candy industry (announced in the press of October 
10), in which it is admitted that the sum named will not enable a woman to live 
properly. The minimum should be according to the Commission, $13.50, a week, 
whereas, on account of adverse conditions in the industry they have made it 
$12.00. 


The $13.50 budget is as follows: Board and lodging, $8.50; clothing, 
$2.50; laundry, 20 cents; carfares, 40 cents; doctors and dentist, 50 cents; 
church, 15 centss self-improvement, recreation and community interests, 50 cents 
vacation, 20 cents; reserve for emergency, 30 cents; incidentals, 25 cents. 


It cannot be too strongly asserted that in spite of high wage scales 
in certain occupations and in certain sections, the wages of the great mass of 
workers are low -- alarmingly low, when one considers the slowness with which 
the cost of living has been receding. 


In this connection the movement of steel wages is illuminating. On 
May 16, 1921, a reduction of 20% was announced which, the Steel Corporation 
stated, brought the daily wage for common labor down from $5.06 to $4.05 for 
& ten-hour day. The $4.05 per aay for ten hours was figured on a basic eight- 
hour dey. Therefore the approximate hourly rate was 37¢. On July 16 the basic 


edad day was discarded, making the average daily wage for ten hours' work 
70, 


The third cut amounting to 18.9%, according to the statements of the 
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Corporation, went into effect August 29. This cut reduced the daily wage for 
ten hours' work to $3.00, or straight 30¢ per hour, 


Interpreted in terms of an eight-hour day, this last wage reduction 
brings U.S. Steel wages for common labor down to $2.40 per day, or $14.40 for 
a six-day week. While these wage rates prevail it is not strange that the men 
shculd cling to the long hour schedule, The eleven and twelve-hour day still 
prevails. At 30¢ per hour the daily wage for twelve hours’ work is $3.60, At 
this rate for the seven-day week the laborer receives $25.20 and for the six- 
day week $21.60, The only fair basis of comparison, however, is to compute 

the wages On @n eight-hour, six-day basis — $2.40 per day and $14.40 per week, 


“PUBLIC OPINION AND THE STEEL STRIKE OF 1919" 


The second volume of the Interchurch "Report on the Steel Strike of 
1919" has now appeared under the above caption. It is published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., and may be ordered through INFORMATION SERVICE at $1.00 
paper bound, $2.00, cloth. The volume will be reviewed in the October number 
of BOOK REVIEW SERVICE. Digests of the material which it presents will appear 
in successive numbers of INFORMATION SERVICE. 


This second volume is published by the Commission of Inquiry, of which 
Bis-op F. J. McConnell of Pittsburgh is Chairman, as a fulfillment of the obli- 
gation which the Commission deemed itself to be under to present to the public 
in fuller form than was possible in ths first volume, the data gathered during 
its inquiry. The volume contains a number of special reports made by individual 
investigators. The subjects treated are: “Under-cover Men", "The Pittsburgh 
Newspapers and the Strike", "Civil Rights in Western Pennsylvania", "The Mind 

of Immigrant Communities", "Welfare Work of the U.S. Steel Corporation", "The 
Pittsburgh Pulpit and the Strike", “The Steel Report and Public Opinion". 


Up to this time the U.S. Steel Corporation has made no serious attempt 
to reply to the report of the Interchurch Commission contained in its volume, 
"The Steel Strike of 1919". The Corporation has printed and circulated very ex- 
tensively an address of a purely rhetorical chsracter delivered by a New England 
minister attemptine to discredit the Steal Report and justifying the long working 
day. The Corporation also vrinted for limited circulation a booklet written by 
an official of a steel monufacturers’ association. This pamphlet contained a 
mul‘itude of falsshoods and utter misrepresentations which have been brought to 
the attention of the Corporation which is avrarentl; making no further effort to 
Circulate it. A third effort ta r=nlv to the Interchurch Report is reported to 
be under way but it was yie deca n» visible product as yet. 


It must be suid, therefore, that the Steel Report stands unrefuted in 
Spite of the efforts made to discredit it. It has been freely and vigorously 
attacked at every point save as to its facts. 


SENATOR FRANCK SEES HOPEFUL SIGNS IN RUSSIA 


During a month’s investigation in Russia, as the special correspondent 
for the New York WORLD and The Baltimore SUN, Senator Joseph Irwin France of 
Maryland, has sent to this country a series of optimistic findings, published in 
the New York WORLD, Aug. 28 to Sept. 23. Assuring his readers of his own non- 
communist views and of his characteristic American expectation of finding Russia 
wor’e even than all reports could indicate, he reports with eagerness his new 
Soivictions which he summarizes as follows: 
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1. Russia is no longer red. 

2. Russia has no designs on the world, 

8, Russia is working hard for reconstruction, and in many fields recon- 
struction is well advanced. 

4, The present government is not going to collapse. 

5. Russia needs our help, and 

6. America, to restore our foreign trade, needs to help Russia, and that 
without delay. 


Senator France entered Russia from Riga, crossing Latvia to Moscow. 
Limited rations and a crudely appointed train did not blind him to the beauty 
of well cultivated fields nor to the fact that nis train reached its destina- 
tion on time. His expressed faith in the habit of men to toil he found justi- 
fied by the sight of contented peasants and workers in the cities. 


In Moscow he found orderly, quiet streets, and small but growing shops 
opened since the March decrees permitting “free trade, for personal use, not for 
resale", Trolley cars were reserved for laborers only, who carried identifica- 
tion cards. Their runs were irregular since the harm done to the coal mines by 
Deniken’s army, seriously prevent the development of power plants. To the same 
methods of sabotage, and to the fact that Russia imports every inch of pipe 
used in the country, Senator France traces the deplorable sanitary conditions 
resulting from the freezing of plumbing last winter. In connection with the 
latter conditions, great tribute 1s paid Dr. Semasnko, Commissary of Public 
Health, who has accomplished much in spite of the lack of drugs and the ravages 
of typhus and cholera. 


Industries, whether nationalized o: private (limited to those employing 
only twenty men) most conform to the government ruling of minimum wage, hours 
and laboring conditions. Partial payment is made in the form of focd and cloth- 
ing, and much is planned in the way of welfare work. 


Lenin and Trotzky, Litvinoff and Leshava, are described enthusiastical- 
ly by Senator France as men of ability, foresight and humility. They, especial- 
ly Lenin, he declares, are beloved and trusted by the psople who evidence 2 be- 
lief that mistakes do not mean injustice. Their success, already attained or 
predictable seems due to their devotion to the public welfare, whatever their 
own station. The extreme Communists are dissatisfied with the series of con- 
servative decrees which have been issued since last spring and voice assurance 
in the temporary nature of such decrees. But the All Russian Congress of Sov- 
jets believes in their necessity, and looks to America for confidence and help. 


Judging America’s policy thus far as neither sane nor American, Senator 
France pleads for a Commission which he believes would recommen, as he does, 
& $2,000,000,000 credit loan, or preferential bond issue, to finance trade with 
Russia, and the renewal of diplomatic agreements. 


In his opinion “Russia is approaching from the left the same national 
policy which America approaches from the right." 


Senator France’s stay in Russia was limited to one month, and his ob- 
servations appear to have been less extensive than one could wish. His re- 
ports, however, constitute important data for students of Russian conditions. 
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THE PANAMA TOLLS QUESTION 


Perhaps the gravest matter of public concern before the country at this 
time is the question of the Panama Canal tolls. The Senate has passed the Borah 
Resolution exempting, once more, American coastwise vessels frcm the payment of 
canal tolls. In spite of the fact that the measure was sponsored by Senator 
Borah who was also the leader in the Senate of the movement for a conference on 
the reduction of armaments, it appears certain that the American delegates to 
the Conference which convenes on Armistice Day will find themselves seriously 
handicapped by the action of the United States Senate, Ths facts of the con- 
troversy are briefly these: 


The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty signed between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1850 was the first Anglo-American instrument providing for the con- 
struction and administration of the Punama Canal. I+ was superseded by the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty which was ratified February 21, 1902. Article III, Section 
1, of this Treaty provides that "the Canal shall be free and open, in time of 
war as in time of peace, to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
on terms of entire equality; so that there shall be no discrimination against 
any nation or its citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise." The controversy concerns the construction of the 
words “all nations" and "any nation" in this section. 


In 1912 Congress passed an Act exempting American coastwise ships from 
paying Canal tolls which was based upon a construction of this section in the 
Treaty to the effect that the United States was not included in the term "all 
nations" and that our Government had not undertaken to consider American ships 
as involved in this covenant. This was so contrary tc the understanding of 
Great Britain that our Government was thrown into very grave disrepute with the 
' British Government and people. How serious this situation was is revealed in 
the letters, now published for the first time, of the late Walter H. Page, then 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James (World’s Work, September 1921). His let- 
ters disclose the fact that the honor of our Government was being seriously 
questioned in Great Britain and that, as a matter of fact, British opinion was 
making the same distinction between the American Government and the American 
people in the matter of integrity that President Wilson made in 1916, between 
the German Government and the German people. Largely upon the insistence of 
the Administration, the Free Tolls Act was repealed in 1914 and from that time 
until now the American Government has been free from the stigma which was in- 
curred by the action of Congress in 1912. 


During the debate in the Senate on October 10, Mr. Lodge stated that 
it was his opinion that this Government had the right, under the Treaty as it 
stands, to exempt its own coastwise vessels, He opposed the Bill, however, on 
the ground that not only is the foreign opinion of the world arrayed against 
him in this matter, but that opinion in the United States is very seriously 
divided. Further, he stated, on the authority of John Hay, Joseph Choate and 
Henry White that the Treaty "proceeded on the clear understanding that there 
was to be no discrimination in the tolls imposed as between the vessels of any 
nation including the vessels of the United States." 


Morally this would. seem to be a final word. It was pointed out that if 
the Government wished to make an issue of this questicn the proper course was 
to ask Great Britain for arbitration. Nevertheless the Senate has voted to 
make effective a construction of the Treaty in plain viclation of the expressed 
understanding on the part of the negotiators. 


